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A training program has be^en 4^veloped at the 
Onlverslty of Texas at San Antonio to prepare conmu-nity valunteiers as 
museum tour guides. Sii^ce most teachers have not bad training in the 
, museum's r61e in education, it is <5kften the museum docentB who 
perform the teaching^role in museums. A descriptive study was 
conducted as a preliminary phase of research Into museum teaching and 
learning prior to establishinq the progrdm. Questionnaires nere 
developed for docent tour guides an<3Lteach4rs *i,ho visit museums with 
their students, each Intended to elicit preferences and needs for , 
students* tours. Responses revealed the following, problems: (1W 
Docents are asked to lead tours for all* ages of children from nursery 
school through high scSiool and are rarely ijgformed in advance^of what 
aqe, grb^ the^ m^ be addressing: (2) The group size d^terinlnes the- 
teaching techniques tha^ will be used on ^ tour, and, for the most 
part, groups are too large for anythincf more than informed lecturing: 
(i) The amount of museum space that vill be covered an^ tb^ length of 
time available affect the amount of teaching that can taJce place: and 
fU) communication between school and mfiseum is often not enough to 
help docents understand what teachers expert of museum visits for 
their students* Particular emphasis is placed upon developing visual 
literacy in museum visitors. The need for collatlorative programs 
between schoO],s of education^y museums, and the schools to levelop 
effective training for teachers and- docents In museum* education is 
pointed out. (ao) * ^ . * * 
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. In 198o! a poll conducted by , the "iti-bnal Research Center 
' of the Arts found i:hat sixty-eight percent of Americans are going 
to museums, representing a sizable increase over the. sixty-two 
3 ptrcent recorded five years earlier. The fgSO fig^eb also in- 

dicate that the , museum 'is becoming mote attractive to, Ameticans . 
than sports events. The die, is b^^g cast for the museum's 
role as a popular cultural 'centejri The, Ameri-can people are re- 
cognizing the museum's ability' to educate, , 

Museum educator? ' sometimes liken the museuto's role 'in edu-" ^ 
cation 'to thai of the library (Nev;som and -Stiver. 1978), llley 
are quick to poiat out that the school experiences of most people 
prepare^ them to better use the resources' of the libfary^than the 
' museum for 8eLf-directe4 leam^. The development o.f« mu9e^lm^ ■ - 
skills is strikingly absent in elementary, secondary' and , ev^' 
postsecondary curricula and school experiences, , . ^ 

One couLd argue that the library skills of influiry and 
research are BiktabLe for study of the unijeumls contents . But 
;:he museum's presentation of infoniation in nonlinear contexts 

requires more;. . » 

* Like the libVary and the school, ^the museum shares a con- ' 
■ serving .function by offering organized knowledge to the receptive 
«dnd- But the basy skills taught in the Schools. are^tho^U best 
^ suited to- reception of linear modes of communica/ion and model 

■Q ■ • . 
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builditig. The vprintred word can - comprehended by -thos4 who 
have been' taught to use. atid develop symbplic^ lirtguistic^ and 



/ ^ 



rational mofJals/ The niyriad ineanings oi thci tnuseum's nonlinear 
presentations -can onl3r 1ie apprehended and urderstood by those 
who are al^o skilled ^i^ imagery and af;fecti\ > 
of thinking.' the school develops the formei 



latter' and has yet to ntitrture their mix in the young mind. 
Of concern to musetim educators is the 



intuitive wajts 
better ihan the 



fuse of thusetjms by 



many elementary and secondary .teachers as ptaces; to visit rather 
than as places for learning. Yoking 'people grarely approa^ch' the 
museum with tHe same attitudes and mindsets vith which tJ;Ley ap>, 
p^oagh the library.' In3eed> the nxmiber of^^visits^ they make to ^ 
museums is typically fewer than those madelto libraries in a 
month, a yeat/'oi* even a lifetime* Experifencea with museums are 
not only infrequent for most young p6ople>! the]f qfteft also lack- 
quality of purpose and preparation. StudeKts ^and teachers' make* 

their visits without the appropiriate museum skills. And they do 

/ 

not, sometimes cannot^ return sufficiently often td develop them. 

What ia the musfeum'a responsibility in improving its use 

- ' ,1* ' f . 

as 5t learning' laboratory? Even as Newsom argues that the museum 

'./''' ^ \ 
1^ an educating institution^ she states that the museum's primary 

purpose is t^. collect,^ preserve and^xhibit — not to C€fach CNewsom 

1978r;"490>, Sh^ joints out that museum sta,ff members are not I 



usually, e^ipected ^ have knowledge of child development , patterns ^ 
of .learning ^ content of 'school curricula, qr th^ role of the 
classroom iHeacher. They are ejcpected tp know frheir disciplines. 
The classroom teachei* is the developer of chil;dren*s learning 



experiences, including their elcploration of the knowledp.e conserved 
.and* presented by/museupi's. /. , - V . ■ ' 

In J one an survey X)fmusjetua .directors in the United States 
and Europe/^the major, ptdblems cited in the- museum' s ability to 
offer scKooi group's worthwhJ.lie eiiucatlpr^al experiences were: 
laqk ^ trained staff , scheduling , and* teachers * lack of interest 

^ In^ervice teacher education programs in museum education ^ 
have be^ disappointing. Newsom (1978, 486) clearly 'states' the 



prQblenj'i 

■ . i 



Workshops > af ter#*achool consultaj^n houi?8 , * 
, previsjLt literature^ special membetships, 

inv^tat;ions to bpenings, in-service and in- 
training courted, and a host of similar en- 
. couragements to teachers on the. part of 
miaseums have seemed over the yearS*to enjoy 
little success in producing the desired cadre 
of jmuseum-wise school educators who could be 
counted on not only to conduct their own 
toUrs but .to follow them \ipr in the classrooms. 

lAiere itis^ervice programs have b^en successful, as at Old 

Sturbrljdge Vi :lage, the amount of -time and commitmeiit required 0^ 

the teacher i4 extensive. Many^ teachets are not able to partlci- 

pate in expensive longterm iriservice work. ..In discussing Stur- 

bridge as a site foi; community study, Rishick (1975, 450) cites 

inadequa^ ^t^acher training in community education by academic 

s*chools of education as a proW^em in the realization of the - ' 

Village's educational potential. Newsoirf also refers to the lack 

of significant collabor£M:ion between teacher edycatiofi instftu- ^ 

tions and museums as ,an important problem a):.ea> She recommends 
pr^aervice training in .muaeijm teaching styles '(Newsom, 19-78, 494). 



Host teachers have not experienced the i7Use\jm as a learning 
laboratory in their pre-college schooling. Therefore^ their own 
nniseum learning processes are poorj^y developed and continue un- 
developed in professional training programs that ignore the museum's 
role in education. Without command of those processes > it is dif-^ 
ficult> at best^ for teachers to develop museum teaching styles 
that have the capability of teaching students to use the resour6es 
of the museum^ like those of the library^ for self-directed> life- 
long learning. 

Given these circumstances > maintained by a pervasive and 
limited perception of * the museum as a showplace to be visited* 

i 

from, time to time rather than **a ^reat free university^ a browsing 
library of objects, a random-access learning center and a place 
for Master Sightseers ^' (Newsom> 1978, 487), the task of developing 
students* museum learning processes falls by default, to the mu- 
seum. The inadecjuacy of teacher preparation programs to develop 
teaching competence for museum education shifts the responsibility 
for nonlinear learning to those persons the museum can train to 
work with visit^i^g students, ^Typically, those persons are com- 
munity vo]^unteers. - 
THE PREPARATION OF COMMUNITY VOLUNTEERS FOR MUSEUM TEACHING 
The idea o^^the museum docent^was introduced by Benjamin 
Ives Gillman, Secretary of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston froni 
1893-1925, The docent %s distinguished from the community volunteer 
by a teaching function- Although Gillman's concept did not extend 



to the education of children, w6rk ^fitVi school groups 



of all age*s 



has emerged as a responsibility of docents with the museum' s in- 
creasing awareness of its special instructional role* 

The Uni,ye<rsity of Texas Institute of Te^tan Cultures at San 
Antonip'is concerned with conserving, exhibiting, and communicating 
tlie;h;Lstory oY 'cuLturally diverse groups that have contributed to 
^ Texas histoi^y and. life. The Institute's exhibit floor and prodtjc- 

^ tion$ are designed to encourage teachers and parents td use with 
learners cultural heritage or ethnic studies materials that have 
special applicability to the cultural pluralism of the American 
^" Southwest and ^exas. They treat history from a human perspective, 

engaging people of all a^s with individuals and groups who are . 

the subjects o£ study, by Institute ^researchers . A staff of museum 

' ■ i ' ' I 

* * f ^ ^ 

educators works with schools throughout the. state to offer children 
-and young people Opportunities to study the histories of Texans 
,ap(i their . cultures . ^ ' . \ 

\ In response to the large number of scjjqol groups chat visit ^ 
the Jpstitut&'g exhibit flopi;^ each year, a training program has 
been developed\ta prepare compunity volunteers as tour guides. 
Ccyncem fpr^^fering ^students substantive learning experiences 
/at: ^tb^ Inatituter ha^ promoted the collaboration of the musffum'-^ 
edttqatiopal Staff * wii;h teacher educators from The University of 
Xeitas at*6an Antonio* Now-in its. fourth year, the* program is 
'\^devfe loping a,grpyln:g cadre of docentfi^ who work with school, groups' 
£ ' (iaiiy , ^rtPreciseJLi^ because most teachers are unprepared to use 

museums 'effectively for their students* instruction, the Institute's 
^ docerits/muBt perform* teaching roJ.es that are adapted to the museum's 
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nonlinear presentations. Their preparation for instruction in 
nruseum learning requires specialized training. .It also raises 

t m 

new issues in educatioA.. ' ' . * 

The Decent tiraining program at The Institute of Texan 
Cultures which all new docents are required to attend 'consists 
of fourteen half-da^ ses^sions, and is conducted twice a year, in 
January and September* The program for tour docents falls, into 
three pa^rts ; an orientation to the Institute and the decent role, 
presentation of 'historical data related to the twenty-six ethnic 
groups representQd at The Institute, arid training . in museum edti- 
cation- . ^ - „ ' . 

The orientation to the Institute includes tours of the 
exhibit flopt'and the research library, and infonn^tion concerning' 
services provided by the Institute^ such as educational programs, 
outreach to the schools and outreach to the aging, * ^ 

Historical data concerning the twenty-six ethnic grqups re- ,^ 
presented on the exhibit floor are presented by Institute s^taff 
and researchers who are knowledgeable of the histories, and charac- 
teristics of the ethnic , groups which, settled in Texas. These'* ' - ^ ' 
include Indians , Spanish and Mexicans, Afro-Americans, Anglo- ' ; 
Americans, Northern European groups ^ late'^ninet.eenth century^ / 
Immigrants, ^nd Asiatic peoples . Historical background inf Armat^i^p 
which is prefsented td the docents 'is related ,to the artifaf tau andv T 
informat4.t)n displayed on' the exhibit floor. ^ * , % *^ ' ' 

Two sAsj&lbns kre devote4 to trstinj^ng in. museum educatibn^ 
' condUetr^d fcy teacher -educators f roio" The^University Oz Te^a5 at . 
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San Antonio. The^ emphasis , in these sessions is '^^aking history ^ 
come alive foi^ children and young people. The following e(JucationaL 
concepts a^e applied to^musptjm learning and teaching in these 
sessions : k , - " * 

1) \Htstory 'is the story o,f ; real people; 

2) An understanding of and apj^reciatiori for one's cultural- 
heritage g^.ves .young people a broader perception of 
th^ir own society and an enhanced seilf-concept ; 

3) Learning of new facts and conceptsr occurs through 
assimilation and acconaaodation: 'hy using the ''mental 
hools'* of^^past experience and acquired knowledge to 
develop new facts, concepts, ai^d ideas ^ 

4) Learning is most effective wh'en the learner Is 
^ actively involved in his own learning; 

V 5) Musetjm education provides unique opportunities for^ 
the development ot inquiry skills, and visual 
literacy. 

^ The training sessions are designed to ,,inv^ the .docents in 
activities appropriate for" use with children and young people » to 
encourage them to reflect on the educational pri,nciples inherent 
in the accivicies, and to help them adapt the . activiti-es to dlf- ■ 
ferent age-groups and differ-ent exhibits. 



For exampJLi, techniques such as story-telling, biographical 
sketch. Twenty Questions, treasure hunt, and work-sheets^ are demon 
strated and discussed, and then the docents^ working in groups, 
apply, a technique to an exhibit and develop a brief presentation 



:2L 



as a tour c^mtpot^ent . . The presentations are followed 'by .analysis 

! 

of the techniques ilsed with reference to basic concepts of musexjon ^ 
, education. 

There is an- emphasis throughout in developing questioning 
skills. The dodents are encouraged not only to ask questions > but 
also to elicit questions from their' audience > so that learners 
are involved in inqujlry processes. - Docents ^re also helped to / 
relate the |irf^t to the present by finding similarities and di£- 

ferenced/l6et^?een past and present life helping learners to take 

/ ' 
the rdl€i of a character of the p^3t> to share that person's inter- 



/ 



ests, hopes, ^fears and asplrl%ions> or examining an artifact with 
a purpose that is shared by similar modem day items. - Another 
area of emphasis includes ways of responding to the particular 
needs and interests of different gro'ups. Docents are trained to 
use appropriate language with learners at different developfbental 
stages, and to incort>orate learners* questions and ideas irSk 
their tours, ' ^ i /- . . * f 

Two half-days is clearly a. verjr short time to attempt to 
train a group pf^ thirty t;o forty cpusmmity volunteers to wotk ef- 
fectively with children^ especially in a museum setting. The 
docents> museum staf$ members , and the teacher educators who par- 
ticipate in docent training have noted problem areas in fiheir " 
attempts to develop quality e4ucation for students who visit the^ ^ 
Institute, This study was conducted to better define, the issues 
of museum education and the. variables that^ affect them. 



QUESTIONS ON DOCENT' TRAINING AND MUSEUM TRAINING 
Neither the processes of museum learning nor the most ef- 
fective styles of museiin teaching are well understood. In an 



effort to explore some 
a descriptive study wa 



aspects of one museum's educating role, 

conducted as a preliminary phase of re* 

search into museum teai[^hing and' l^eaming * The study was addressed 
to the fpllowing* questjlions v 

1) What are thi needs of community volunteers Kho 
serve as museum guides for, visiting school groups? 

2) How do the^docent guides perceive their teaching role? 

3) What problems or concerns do they experience in con- 
ducting tours for students at the respective school 
levels, Nfl2? '\ 

4) How eff&qtive is the training do^ents «ceive in 
museum, education for developing their abilities 

^ to promote children!s exploration of tlje^ museum' s 
nonlinear presentations? ^ 

DOCENT AND TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRES 
AND TOUR OBSERVATIONS * 

Questionnaires were developed for docent tour guides and 

teachers who viiit Xn^itute With their students. Each was 

' / ' 

intended to elixit preferences and needs for students* tours from 
the docents and visiting teachers. Both ^uestiotUiaires al^ te- 

quested evaluations of students museum e^eriences from thd per- 

^ . i - - ^ : 

s^etftive of ^he' respondent * s rolf. 

The, docent. questionnaire was distributed during Jihe fall, 

1980 to ali volunteers who had participated in the training progi 

since September 1977 and who wer^ still working as tour docents 

at the Institute* Forty-two of sixty-seven questionnaires wei 

retupaed, representing docents trained betii^eep Fall,. 1977 and 
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Spring, 1980,, 

Teacher questionnaires wei» given to teachers when tfiey^ 
visited the Institute with their classes . The teachers were' asked 
to return the cdmpleted, q\;estibiinaire By mail^ soon after the visit, 
Tw^nty-f&ur teacher, questionnaires , were distributed; six were 
returned, . , , ; ' ^ ' 

Structured observations of five experienced docents were 
made vAiile each conducted a t*o^9^or^ school groups at the Insti-^ 
tute on days selected for this data collection. Observations 
included docent work with priinary and intermediate, grade, cKildten. 
Rfecords were kept of exhibits visited^ tiaae spent at each,* in- * 
structional focus, ^and teaching techniques used by the docent. 
Tape recordings' were made of the, verbal interaction during the 
tour, ' , * ' ' 

THE DDCENT'S' TEACHING ROLE , NEEDS AND COlJCERilS 

The docent questionnaires supplied data on the ages and 
grade levels of children served by the docent?s and their prefer^ 
ences as related to age levels the techniques most commonly used 
by docents 'and the techniques which they felt were most valuable 
in educational tours, an4 their concen!s in plarining^nd conducting 
student tours. The observation records provided support for many 
of the dpcents^ expressed needs anci Jiighlighted problem areas... 
The few teacher questionnaires that were returned suggest that - 
teachers may be insensitive to those problems. The most signifi- 
cant findings pertain to grade level, teaching methods ai^ the 
issues of gtoup size, time, space; preparation and, teacher expec- 



tations. The problems identified by Institute docents underscore 
the difficulty of their^teaching role, *'Th^eir concerns ^e charac^ 
teristic of &11 teaching situationsA^ut take on special signifi- 
cance in the tnuseum's instructional setting. 
Gradla Lpvel^ - . , . ^ ' - 

' ; Docents are ask^d' to lead tours'for all ages of children^ ^ 
from nursery and tkind^rgarten through high school- A ranking of 
grade-level groups according to the docents* interest . in working 
with that level sh9wed a preference for the intermediate grades 
(four and five). Middle sctiool grades. (six> seven, and eight) 
were ranked second. Priniary grades (one, two> and three) were 
rankel^ third. High school #tud^nt8 (grades nine" through twelve) 
were considerably -Ifess populars and were ranked fourth^ but the 
group which ^as of lowest interest to docents included nursery / 
and kindergarten cliildren. * * ' ' / 

On the days of observation, the docents observed did not have 
advance knowledge of th^ grade levels with wlxich they would be 
working. Having no time to prepare for the group they would lead 
through the exhibits, the docents t^n4ed to fall bactf-^on a basics 
gener^ized tour format that^ relied heavily on the incorporation 
of demonstrations and presentations^ offered by tmiseum staff members 
Two pf these presentations ,y one on the Indian tepeeifnd onp on the 



3,ife=^styles of early Spanish settlers in Texas , T(?^^^nclud€;(i in 
all five of thd observed tours, . ' - 



' Tfie s?^ade levels represented by visiting groups^ on any day 
Can ^ange from nursery through s^cbndary and> sometimes, college-age 



students • Several comments by docents indicated that they fplt ■ 
that museum tburs, as'they are currently conducted are inappropriat 
'for vety-young children. They/ suggested that the tours are too 
iCong- and Chat chiidren*s attention span at this age is so short 
that they have "to. be ta^eh ^o a large number of exhibits. One • 
dpcent' indicated "that at, this §^ge, informal visits with parents, 
wftfe tDOre apptfepriate than formal .tojiirs . ' ' ^ 

Preparation . . , ^ ^ , , 

In addlt'ion to the r,eal posstl^ilit;^ of , working with the ' 
full range of &ge and grade levels in any one da^, the docent'must . 
be prepar^ed^ to conduct tours, of *any of the -twenty-six. exhibits on 
the respective Texan culture groups^. This required the doicent to 
possess knowledge of each cultute that can be adapted to the widely 
vai;ying interests ^and abilities pf visiting students on a moment's ^ 
notice. JSocent que^tionnair^e response^ referred to tlieir need, to - 
quickly adjust to dffferent grade levels and to prepare^ for each 
within very short timeframes* Ooihg so ^ith ease and teaching 
effectiveness demands considerable landerstanding of developmental 

levels that is, not typically required of most classroom teachers; 

. . ■ ^ ^ '* ^ ■ '■ ' 

Teaching Methods . I ' : 

- / ' . . , ^ 

Seven techniques ttiat are presented in the training program 

. * , ^- - ^ 

wef^e lict^ied^ an4 d^c^nts were asked to lndicat)& which of these 
techniques thWy had used- » A second question askedithem to rank 
the techniques according to their usefulness in , conducting tours 
£oT Students* Th6 seven techniques listed were^ Answer-a-Question 
Story Telling, Biographical Sketch, Demonstration of Artifact or 
Process, Worksheet, and Treasure H\mt. , . 




, . The Demonstration technique was reported in u$e by 88% of 
the r^spofidehts, and was, ranked fir^t in terms of usefulness. All 
respondents indicated that Ghey use the Answer-a-Question tech- 
nique. This was, ranked as the second most useful. Story Telling- 

ts used by 81% of the respondents, and ranked .third in usefulness- 

• - ^ ' 

The Biographical Sketch is used by 62% of the respondents and 
ranked fijtth* The least used techniques are Treasure Hunt, Work- 
sheet, and twenty Questions* These wfeice also ranked lowest as 

the least useful. w ' 

\ ' ^ 
Tour observations confirmed the dpcfents' self-reports about 

teaching t^chniq^es used most frequently/ The five observed 
jpfcents asked questions But they were typically narrow, calling 
for yes-no or one-word responses-/ Lecture was, for all> *the dom- 
^ inant instructional mode. The ,reas^s ft^r this appear^^-to be the ; 
influence of group si2e» space and time< con^^traints , and teacher 
expectations*. - ' ^ 

Group Size . . ^ 

Typically, the larger th$ student groUp^ the more difficult . 
is instruction if its purposes are to promote interacti^Cift, involve- 
ment insight and the. development of skills^ The docents ' identi- 
fication of group si^e as a problem suggests that they are npt 
seeking opporttmities to lecture^ but to Involve students with^ ^ 
the contents -of exhibits. Guiding class groups of thii^ty to forty 
around an exhibit floor is^ not an easy task. Engaging that many * 
students in inquiry into artifacts, .displays and demonstrations 
re>5uires considerable skill , ' It is virtually impossible to do so 
^^h groups numbering one hiandred or more, ^Increasing transportation 



costs^are certainly responsible fon the fr^quen<;y of visits tp 
the Institute by lar^e scihool groups but sp,,also, ^re s'^oo^j. 



expectations for the expej^ence, .When tjie ^^pose is to^take^-^ 
children on an outing i more is better, . Thi^. effectively thwarts' 
the Institute docents in their att.empts to use instrjictiorial 
methods with student^that promote inquiry, ^ Iti is no .WprttiMr^at 
they are frustrated by the sheer number, of students who arrive 
for tours, somet^imes unanhouriced. 
Space and Activity 

The Institute's exhibit floor is large Exhibits are' ^11 ' 
spaced, ^ But large numbers of students can effectively redufi^' 
floor seating area and the walking space that permits- careful, 
viewing of artifacts and displays, The (jf'cents. who cited 'space 
as a problem usually also referred to lack of sufficient time 
to accompli^ their instructional purposes. The problems of 
classroom organization are considerably less complex than^those 
of the exhibit floor* .The museum's nonlinear pre^ntations cannot 
be examined from one position. Students must move around them, 
look from more than one perspective, discuss them with one another, 
and sTometimes, return for a second viewing; It is no small tribute 
to the docent that group control is not one of their major problems. 

Observation data showed . the docents to frequently use e^thibit 
areas which contained tactual materials , Brief stops on tours 
for young children^_ in particular, were made where touchable 
buffalo hides, cottons-bales and woven wall hangings^ are located. 
Time Constraints * ry ^ 

The neeJ.for flexibility was. cited by, docents as critical to 



.their ability, to cope .withT unexpected groups and the limits of 

Cime. 'Etico^raging studentts to looktpyobingly at artifacts/ to 

* - * ' . / " ^ ' 

question and hygpthesize, to*-makg inferences and develop concepts 

takes tiiilfe, ^ These instructional gqals are, hard to achieve in the 

cla^jproom. Although the museto's exhibits contain excellent re- 

sources for children's inquiry,, thair value is diminished by the 

pressing need tq^move many groups along thraugfa^ the many exhibits. 

^ ■ . \ V ■ ' " . ■ 

Lack of sufficient time tq? involve students with exhibits 

for inquiry and concept development results from the steady, arrival 
of grotips for r^fa'tively brief tours with teacher requests for 
the, inclusio^^f* a number of exhibits in the tour . The, docents 
observed^ atCemp^)^ to meet teacher reouests but had to limit the 
depth of spudent feas^loratioh'of each exhibit* Given ^this time 
cqnstraint, ^he docents could not use extending inquiry or dis- - 
cu^sion methods , " j< Instead, they\ tended to pose a question now 
and then to prompt^ children's thinking about the conte;it of ex- 
hibits but^^pent nlQat of their tour time lecturing to the students. 

'Very iTttle time, if any, was given t;o helping students 'Vead" 

' . ■ : ^ ^ 

8X1 exhibit ^s artifacts or visuals.- That takes too long. 

Teacher Expectations and J'erceptiohs 

s ■ : ^ /' . 

Communication between school and museum is often less than 

. ^- . ■ ■■ ; ■ . w 

.adequate to he^p do^ejits understand.what te.achers expect of museum 

! / * y ' 

vilsits far their students, TJhe docents referred to- thi-s^-as a prob- 
lem, which is compoi^ded by'the many possibilities for study, offered 
by the exhibit. f^Ppi'^^ Concern ovejr 'having enough knowledge of all 
^^^^Ijjti^i^ t9 meet^^iflTfjecififtd^ expectations for students' leamirigs 
cfan be debilitating* The dopent yhp ddes n2>t feel suf f ici6n|;ly 
well prepared to^conduct tours . of all exhibits -^is- placed at iin 
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when litftl^, information is supplied. 
. aboufe the {)urp68es.af a group's visit,, ^ffhen making arrangements 
^ for yisijting the Inst/itute, t^^hers tygically indicate otily " ' 

jflrhich. ,e:^Jbits^ ehe^ wish' their st^den6s/tQ see. .The teachers " 

* , ^ * ' ' . * ' ^ ♦ / / . 

;Vwho^e glasses w^re giiided by the five observed docants ma^e their 

* requests^ known to the docent at the time of their arrival • ^ 

• * / *» 
Tho'se^ relatively few teachers who returned evaluation cues- 

. ttoimaites after their students* vi^ift to the Insti^uEe gave" ' 

glowing" reports of the experience, itf they are aware or^ fconcerns ^ 
■ "ft ^ . ' / ' 

rj^arted by docents, they' did" not mantion them,% If they are^ not ^ 

-aware of . them^ nerhaps there is a substantial difference between ^ 



th# purpoqe^ of teachers and docerits for stud^t^^ V ^miseum learning. 

Though, basea on l^ite*^ data^ thie inference is consistent with 

assessments, of teacher evaluatidris at.Boston*s'Museajm of Fine Arts. 

Teachers* lacfc of knpwledgd ^ft history aShd low expec*t^ationS\ 

for art triuse-um programs are viewed as reasons for the limited valued 

'*\ of their evaluations (Newsom arm Silver, p. 244), 

,\ ^ -fHE MUSEUM 'AS AN EDUCATIVE SETTING FOR THEN ' ' 
DEVELOPMENT OF VISUAL LITERACY 

/ ^ 
. * * ■ / t * 

THis study, ^sought to obttain answers to questions about the , 
^ teaching needs, ^ perceived role, and problems or concerns of vol- 
unteer dccents ^h4 th^ ^ef fecttiveness of their" t?raining program. 

- Questionnaire and obsetvatidp data strongly suggest that the do- 

X * , / . . ' . 

pents are expected to perfoim a teaching role that heitHer they 
■ nor^the {Jeachera who bring .ptudent groups to the Institute clearly 
\mderstan4* Consi^rlhg th/e constraints with which they must cope, 
it is .remarkable that the '^flocents do offer children enjoyable 



eifperiences and^ especially, that they continue, to Volunteer their 
services , * . v ' 

^ Examination of the broaderi'context of the study's-data indi- 

cates that the ntuseum is a unique setting f6r educational ^urppses 
that are not well represented in the school curriculum, _ > ' ' 
William Ivins Jr,, curator *at the Metropolitan Museuip "of Art- 
fromr 1^16-1946 saw the museum's purposespas offering peopled not^ ^ * 
merely aestheti^pleasure; but a conscious, awarenesa their # ^ 
past (Tompkins, Sept^l^r 15, 1980, 101), Gaining a sense of 
one s past from museum exhibits requires more than casual looking 
or even attentive listening to tour guide preserrtations and care- 
ful reading of printed information about displays, Itvrequire? 
ability to derive meanings from visual data, to inquire into- what 
is viewed and to intelligently m^e connections between what one 
sees; what one knows, and what one needs to/find out. 
* We tend to encourage passive v^ew^ng rather than active .jLn- 
quiry in 'the muaeuDi, reinforcing (perhaps .bfeing reinf orbed by) the 
dominant style of viewing TV and film, This* wad very evident in 
the mode of presentation of ,j|xhibit, material by the^docfentp who 
were observed while conducti'tig tour^. The multidimensionality and 
simultaneity of visual iri^ges when "^examining displays and the ^arti- 
facts within theln was essentially igjioreii and . sOmetinjes subverted . 

by overenrphasis on narrow questions, and particular facets of an , . 

^ ^ ' ' ^ ' ' * 

exhibit to the exclusion of others. Thfr^problem for dpcetits aijd ; 
teachera alike is that they are often not as visual^Iy lit'er^te. . ■ 
a^.they need to be di! order to develop such literacy; Ih; theUt ■ ; ; 
studljnts, ' ^ . ^ / . f f-^' 
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The MusetOD^s potential for developing visual intelligence' 
' is perhaps greater than any other single institution or techno- 
logical .featu;re in our enviroranent because it comrains so many 
vistials that are rich in opportunities for inquiry- - The visual 
thinking abilities developed in the mise^ can be naturally ap- 
plied tH> the omniptesent visual stinnili offered by the camera 
(still, l^otioa, or video) in school and home, ^Tfie museum has the 
power to educate* in ways that ar^ t3rpically not explored in many 
- classrooms , \ 

Education for th6 development of visual literacy is an 
, feiii^rging role of the museum.. Sdme museums of art, in parti<;ular, 
ar^ preparing their docents to teach towar^i this special educational 
^ pu±T)ase . The Institute of^ Texan Cultures is exploring approaches 
tc;f aOcent training for developing children's visual literacy 
t^ttoigh :feKhi]^its, of liistorical and cultural content. The issues 
of cfuality eijucatibn in thi^ area define important directions 
fot'l^si^eftrclt and program development. 



- The'il^su^K 



in 

f<J 



, ofS^t^e- iar$ji^ejs. in; museum education parallel the concerns ^' 

expressed by t^e. docent^ ,^o$e questionnaire responses are reported 
^ ' ^ < ^ ' . ' ' >^ ' . ' ' * 

this, paper/ They ^rl revifew^d here ' a^ indicative of directions 

r- n'eeded':reseatch and program development, 'i f ' 

. The definitiQn of unique goals . Th$ skills of visual literacy 

. ^ - . V ^^^^ '1 ' ' ■ 

te^mkin poorly understood arid essentially undefined, Although mogt 

setOD educator^ have copcfepts of visual liter.acy, the communication 

^'j' , ' . ■ ' ^ ; 

ofl t^i^r tneanihgs is often unclear. .In arjt museums, visual literacy 
is conce^ecTvithvexamination of artistic expression, In science 
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tnuseums ,;!it is concerned ptiinarily with phenomena an^ inventions. 

*Artifa?A:3 and^^^^^onstrations are the focus of social science mu- , 
s^eums ' such as the Institute of Texan Cultures. Each focus pre- ^ 
sajits. unique types of content for visual *^reading." We need to 
detetrmine what skills are common to the exploration of all these 

* yi^al forms and whicH are unique to. each, - , How to define and arti- . 
culate the skills of visual literacy an itaportant research ques- 
tion. How to develop them is another, * 

Development stages and the development of visual literacy . 
The issue of how to meet the needs of leadening in musetjm education 
cannot be resolved without^ clarification bf whether and how develop- 
mental stages. jEigure in. the ability of people of different ages to 
acquire proficiency in their uae. The present tendency to apply 
stages of cognitive development to musetjm docents* work , with chil- 

dren be misleading and pay contribute to the docents' identifi- 

* ^ 

pation of concerns about workijig with different grade levels. If 
visxi^l literacy is primarily a right, hemisphere function, as presently 
conjectured, principles governing the developn^ent of left hemisphere 
abilitytCs . can be retarding for litusetjm learning, Gareful descriptive 
reseaiich remains to be don^. ^ / 

I What types of instructional processes hest develop visual 
literacy is an allied question which cannot J)e answerecf without clear 
definition bf the component skills / The various teaching taethbds 
atod techniques that are taught to docents iaaay only be effective 
for nonlinear learning* The negative response of tb^ Institute * ^ 
docLnts tp the teaching methods , they have been offered does indeed 



charactierise those methods as wanting* It^\^efeins that the difficulties 
dodents' are having with inuseum teaching inay- steiiii from the confusion 
of linear and iipnlinear learning by their trainers . 

; InstrUc^ibnal group size, space aftd activity . The logistics, 
of; teaching for the diBrveloptnent of visual literacy are different 

from thosre that are appropriate to traditional schooling, Thia, 

■ ^ ^ ^ 

seems a rather obvious reality and yet, the tendenpy persists to 
work with children in the museum in the same class group arrange* 
*ments that are organized for school learning* Even our limited . ^ 
understanding of the processes of nonlinear inquiry clearly indi- 
cates t^at large group Activity is inappropriate , Alternative uses 
of space, time, activity, and group size for musetjm education must 
be designed and t^stedt Carefui analysis of how each of these, 
variables affects what students and docents can and cannot accomplish 
during museum visits is long overdue. 



Teacher expectations and percepti6ns , Skills require time 
and continuing use for development if mastery is desired. Those 
associated with.museum learning cannot be ^reserved fpr the occasional 
museum visit. Even imder the best circtjmstances , the museum docent 
can have a very limited input into thet;r development. The classroom 
;t?eacher must offer studeiits the necessary preparation, practice^ 
reinforcement and refinement sessions. Te^achers' limited awareness' 
and lack of personal "skill in nonlinear learrjing contributes to 
poorly defined purposes and^ low expectations fpr their students* 
museum experiences, .bfuseum learning and teaching are neglected areas 
of teaeher preparation programs arising from the paucity of ^immuni-, 
cation between museums and academic institutions vith^ teaqher prepara- 
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tion programs. If this continues, museums may find it increasingly 
necessary to take over teacher education functions Chat are presently 
the province of academic education units • 

Schools are no longer at liberty to attend to all aspect^ of 
education. Public pressure for basic skills development has dictatfed 
the focus of the school curriculuiji^ Other dimensions of human de- 
velopment are moving ot returning to nonschool settings, "Courses ' 
are being offered in community centers, department stores , and 
shopping malls t Television and the^ computer are returning education 
to the homet Institutions other than the school are gaining recog- 
nition^for the educational services they can render. The musetjm is 
especially prominent in this regard because it is an institution 
with relatively few constraints on what it teachers- Public accep- 
tance of the nruseum's aift:onbmy, social ^significanc^T^ and dignity ^is 
far greater than that presently enjoyed by the schools. No longer 
having a moriopioly an education, although still mandatory, schools 
are distrustfully held accountable for. student achievement; museinns 
are not . . ^ 

Musetjm curriculum and' teach^g should be a fi«ld of Rowing 
importance* to liberal educators as it is concerned with types of ^ 
learning that are consistent with ^their as yet unpracticed educa- 
tional theories. Oppqrtunifcies to^ research^ and development ^re 
extensive in nonlinear learning and in docentry. The retr^iining 
of nonworking and retired persons ^br a new educational role in 
society is unencumbered by certification issues.^ Developing the 
educational potential of thflT^l^eum' deserves the' collaboration of 
mw'setjm and education prof essionalls . ^ 
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impljCcations for teac^ier education 

« There are many possible* ways in which teacher educators and 
institutions of higher education can provide expertise and services 
wh^ch will enhance' the ■ quality of lauseuin education. 
Research ^ ' 

^^tB^Aindicated earlier in. this paper, research into the nature 
'^nd development of Vistial litefacy can give valuable direction to 
theoretical and programmatic concerns i^ museum education. Such 
research is clearly a collaborative responsibility of the ^seum 
and education professions. , , 



Collaborative Training Progirams 



Collaboration -between iffstitutions of higher education, par- 
ticularly those responsible for teacher education^ school districts 

and museums i"^ essential If teachars and docents are to be trained 

* . - J- 

effectively. Such collaboration can take a variety of directions: 

a. Teacher educators may participate on a^regular basis « 
■ in conducting docent training progranft, as in the program 

desoribed above. 

.V 

b. Training courses for museum education staff may be 
■ptovided by a college or division of education. These 
couW-be provided as part of the regular * graduate pro- 
gram, as an intensive summer prograjQ, or as a continuing 
education program. * ' „ 

c. Teacher educators may be employed by the museurfi as part 
of the museum education staff, to ^ake responsibility 
for' training. of staff and docents. This might b& a 
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permanent position, or might be, for a shorteir period 
(e.'g, 'a year) during which time the teacher educator/ * 
l8 granted leave of absence from the institution of 
higher education, * > - j 
Preserviie teacher education programs m^ay include a' 
component rel^t^d specifically to-'museum educj^tion 
and the developutent"^ of visual, literacy,^ At this time, 
funding is be^ng soughf; for. such a program which would V 
be a collaborative vfen^ura between The.University o^ 
Texas at San Antonio and The Institute of Texan Cultures. 
Musem services '"^o- Schools may include teacher dnservice 
related to outreach programs for students. , At Izhis time; 
such inservice is uaually limited, to teacher ' s handbooks 
and other printed material, "bfore ext^ensive in^ervice 
would requlre^^^iat puseum outreach staff, be not only ^ 
skilled teachers but also effective teacher educators; - 
appropriate training programs .for outreach staff would^ 
therefore include a teacher education component, 
Collaborative programs may be.established between a ' 
univer^s^ty, a museum, and one or fliore scliopl districts' 
to provide intensive on-the-job training for teachers 
in museum education. Ftmding is currently being sought- 
^fpr such a, program in the San Antonio ajxea, and such pro-^ 
grams aye already in operation^ e,g. The Mid -South 
Hxmiaijities Project. 

Teachers' centers may provide oppdrtunities fo^ intetestei 



teachers to gain knowledge and skills in nnisemn education* . 
Ma^y tea<ihers centers are already providing a wide variety ' 
of conmiunity-based inservic^ programs, and wo\ild welcome' 
a program of^^jjiis type. * 
There is evidence in the literature ,thart many of these ideas. 
ar« already being Implemented^ ai>d are meeting local i>eeds ^ but- 
they are not yet widespread..^ There is room'for much development 
in this area, ' '^^ . - . * 

The attainment of qliiility in museum education recfuires cljaxi- 
flcation and reclarificatiotv tif the roJ,es and respbnsibil^ties * 
of the institutions and individuals involved in the enterprise.. 
Mutual respect among the institutions for wh^t each can offer 
canngt be achieved if a&tjltude^ of defenslveness or possessiveness , 
obtain. •* * ' ' 

Museum education has much to offer not only in lieXping students 
to understand and app^reciate their cultural heritage^ but a|so in 
attaining the visual literacy necessary for successful living in 
our complex modem society; The museum is coming of age" as an 
educating institution* , y ' 
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